MARSHAL   NET

with soldiers. So saying, he whipped out the proclama-
tion and, despite further protests, ordered a parade of
troops on the Place d'Armes, where he intended to read it.
The scene that followed began in an atmosphere of
unsteadiness, and closed down with turmoil. Ney and
his staff, who followed from mixed motives, rode to the
parade-ground where the 5th Dragoons and 8th Chas-
seurs were drawn up, with the 6oth and yyth Infantry,
in hollow square. There was a roll of drums as the
Marshal, on foot and with drawn sword, fronted the
ranks. Then his voice was heard in the opening phrase
of the proclamation: "Officers, non-commissioned officers,
and soldiers, the cause of the Bourbons is lost for

ever-----
That alone was sufficient. A thunderous shout: cVive
FErnpereur!3 with a frenzied forest of caps and weapons
rose from the Place. But Ney, still continuing, read to
the words: 'Soldiers, I have often led you to victory.
Now I am about to lead you to the immortal phalanx
which the Emperor is leading on Paris.' . . .
And then it was over. Order, rank, and discipline went
to the winds. Between their cheering men embraced
each other, colonel and under-officer, sergeant, private
and drummer, with the Marshal literally forcing a way
through the bursts of greeting. But even now, as the
centre of triumph, some noticed that his look was wild
and haggard, akin to madness, the look of a man whose
peace of mind was passing with the minute.
Some few of the officers, who were determined
Royalists, stood straight and silent in the bout of en-
thusiasm. One of these, a colonel of infantry, spurred
his horse through the crowd and, reaching the Marshal,
tendered his resignation. While refusing it, Ney told
him he was free to go. He clattered off, a handful of
dragoons chasing behind him; and that colonel lived to
become a general when the Bourbons were re-established.
Meanwhile, with a tramp that recalled the whirlwind
manoeuvres of the Grand Army, the men were swinging
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